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RE-INFORCED 
CORK COTS 


Precision-made and scientifically 
controlled to guarantee absolute 
uniformity. 


Exclusive Sonoco Construction 
featuring the gummed cloth inner 
lining so reinforces and strength- 
ens the Sonoco Cot that its origi- 
nal uniform qualities of density 
and dimensions are maintained 
throughout its useful life. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 
©. 
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The Cotton Tolerance Export Plan 


By Samuel C. Lamport 


THe PLEA AND THE PROMISE 


E are asking the Administration to allot to us 15 
W million dollars under Section 32 of the AAA 

Amendments for the revival of textile exports. 
Granted this tolerance we can lead the mobilization of 
American industry toward real, honest-to-God recovery. 
It will enable thousands of workers to regain their normal 
jobs in the various branches of our industry, producing 
goods that are wanted in world markets. In more than 
40 States thousands of self-respecting workers will don 
their overalls and go back to work on enterprises that 
are economically sound and correct—and their jobs will 
not fade out in a few months. 


PrIvETE Must LEAD IN RE-EMPLOYMENT 


The President has urgently requested private industry 
to take over the problem of unemployment. The textile 
industry has had a remarkable affinity for being first in 
carrying out his mandates. In a recent address, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said that with a coalition of the liberal 
forces in America “It can be done.” From the standpoint 
of promise and performance no group of industrialists 
has better earned the title of liberals than has the Ameri- 
can textile industry. 


LIBERALS 


Throughout the critical period of the past few years we 
have contributed in a most liberal way toward solving the 
problem of recovery. Under the NRA, of blessed mem- 
ory, we were the signers of Code No. 1, and we are proud 
of the fact that we carried out its provisions, rigorous, 
difficult and self-sacrificing though they were, in a most 
liberal and loyal manner. We paid the processing and 
floor taxes, and to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been liberal to the farmers. We have con- 
tinued the worthwhile surviving elements of the NRA and 
are still giving to America a 97'4 per cent adherence to 
code principles and provisions. This statement is based 
on an actual inventory taken by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute within the last few weeks. This indeed is liberalism 
—practical and factual. 

Our textile institutions further manifest their liberality 
by continuing to distribute products to the consumer be- 
low cost of production. Recent statements of large or- 
ganizations show coincidental increases in both volume of 
sales and net losses. How can anyone challenge the 
statement that we are the greatest aggregation of liberals 
in America? 

A UntrTep INDUSTRY 


We, the industrial liberals of America, are foregathered 
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here to night under the auspices of the Cotton Tolerance 
Committee of the Textile Export Association of the 
United States. We are here united. At this gathering 
are representatives of every phase of the textile industry. 
Every cross-section is here to register in one voice the 
urgent necessity for immediate action. It is a voice that 
reverberates the yearning of thousands upon thousands of 
textile and cotton garment operatives who want to keep 
their self respect. They plead to be taken off relief rolls, 
no matter under what guise, and put back on steady, re- 
curring jobs, producing things that are useful and wanted. 


The Cotton Tolerance Committee carried this prayer of 
our workers to the leaders of both branches of our legis- 
lature. We presented our plan and convinced them that 
our main fault was not in over-production but in under- 
distribution, and that the straight line toward prosperity 
lies on the road that leads to expanding markets for 
American cotton goods. 


CoNnGRESS RESPONDS 


Congress has heard our plea. Our legislators agreed 
that the expansion of our export markets was a vital 
necessity for American farmers, American labor and 
American industry. They registered this conviction in 
Section 32 of the AAA Amendments. This was what we 
fought for, and won. 

This section makes specific provision that 30 per cent 
of import duties shall be segregated for three purposes, 
the main one of which is to stimulate the export of Amer- 
ican agricultural products—and cotton products are cer- 
tainly a very large factor in this category. It is interest- 
ing to note that the export of unmanufactured cotton was 
specifically excluded from any benefits under this section, 
for it was the wish of our legislators to give the opera- 
tives, the manufacturers and the garment makers a fair 
break. 


Under this section there will be available for these 
purposes between 90 and 150 million dollars annually. 


WE Want Our Farr SHARE 


We understand that at this time more than half of this 
entire sum has already been earmarked as a benefit pay- 
ment to farmers on raw cotton, and not one dollar has as 
yet been allocated to the textile industry. All that we 
want is fair play and simple justice. We have been very 
conservative in our demands. We have filed with the 
Secretary of Agriculture our request for an allotment of 
15 million dollars. Such a fund will enable us to regain 
the export yardage that has been taken away from us 
during the past five years. This sum is small indeed in 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Proposed Export Tolerance Plan 


No Time To Compromise Industry's Relation 


To AAA 


By Frederick Moore 
Of Moore & Thies, Textile Cost Engineers, Charlotte, N. C. 


In this article Mr. Moore takes issue with those who 
believe that the textile industry should enjoy an “export 
tolerance” to be paid through AAA. He thinks the in- 
dustry’s position toward AAA processing taxes is being 
jeopardized by seeking funds through the same agency. 

In contrast to Mr. Moore’s views, the views of those 
exporters who favor the tolerance plan are outlined in 
the preceding pages by Samuel Lamport —Editor. 


Many of us are thoroughly opposed to the theory that 
the Government can, or should, equalize advantages be- 
tween agriculturist and manufacturer. If socialists wish 
to argue that there should be an equal division of benefits 
among men, irrespective of the value of their several 
labors, our reply is, that we are not concerned with a 
justice as so conceived. We prefer to hold fast to the 
Socratic principle, shopworn as it is, that individuals are 
neither to take that which is another’s, or be deprived of 
that which is their own. 

In holding to this conviction, we are not unmindful of 
the recent deplorable condition of American agriculturists. 
We merely contend that their position cannot be bettered, 
to a degree that is permanent, by the enforced collection 
and payment to them of money extracted from industries, 
whose workers are presumed not to be just so affected. 
Moreover, we hold that money, so collected, represents 
the equivalent of so much labor expended in these indus- 


mous amount to righting a cotton-growing situation, for 
which they were neither responsible and which, in the 
light of all intelligent reasoning, cannot be artificially 
corrected. 


In the Agricultural Adjustment Act we have sufficient 
evidence to warrant the statement that, beyond maintain- 
ing justice, the government can do little in the direction 
of paternalism without transgressing justice. If, in order 
to aid the cotton farmer, it trespasses as it does, upon 
textile owners and workers and their income, it commits 
a wrong instead of preventing one and to that extent 
transfresses justice instead of preserving it. In this act 
it practically arrives at the point of saying to industry, 
“This much of your work and this much of your revenue 
shall be devoted, not to your purpose but the purpose we 
have in view.” It is our opinion that to whatever extent 
a statement like this is implied in the Constitution to 
that extent our citizens have become slaves to their gov- 
ernment. It is one of the vagaries of human nature that 
such a dictum is condemned when committed by one, but 
thoroughly sanctified if committed by a majority in Con- 
gress. 


The textile industry has thus far held firmly to the 
theory that industrial progress is a growth and cannot be 
manufactured artificially. In this it is entirely right. Its 
payment to labor which represents an average of nearly 


tries and having been taken away, will ultimately leavewgy 58 per cent of the manufacturing cost of its product 


the worker without such benefit, or force him to go 
through so much more labor to replace it. We believe 
these conclusions are drawn from economic facts that no 
argument can alter. 


Our further conviction is, that when some one is 
forced to lose what another one receives as a gift, the 
benefit so received for exercising bad judgment will sel- 
dom be conducive to the cultivation of a good or better 
judgment. It merely delays correction of the evil which 
gave rise to the need for assistance. If, for instance, the 
cotton farmer is planting less cotton, the difference being 
offset by benefits received from the textile industry, he 
has to no less extent become resigned to a sense of se- 
curity which, according to all information available, is 
less permanent than ever before in the history of cotton 
growing. He sits supinely by, while the world tendency 
towards national self-sufficiency is destroying the last 
vestige of foreign market for his product—secure in the 
belief that benefits received will take care of the situation 
until the return of a prosperity, which his representative 
in Congress assures him is just around the corner. 

Meanwhile, there is another picture no less deplorable. 
It is that of the industry which was first to adjust its 
wage and hour standards to fit in with a plan that was 
declared to have been developed for the expressed purpose 
of aiding economic recovery. Having later fallen a vic- 
tim to class legislation, its owners and workers have dur- 
ing the past two years been forced to contribute an enor- 
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(exclusive of the cost of cotton), as compared to approx- 
imately 30 per cent paid to automobile workers has been 
established automatically by fundamental laws. Despite 
this fact, during the past two years social theorists have 
unmercifully applied the scalpel to the industry in 
directions, culminating the Connery-Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill—a horrible piece of class legislation, 
permitting among others, coercion on the part of labor 
leaders while denying the same privilege to employers. 


This is no time for the textile industry to compromise 
its position or surrender its principles to mere expediency. 
If these many acts are fair, just and have an ethical war- 
rant, then an export tolerance is justifiable—but the in- 
dustry has openly and repeatedly denied that they are 
and an export tolerance differs ,only in application, from 
the processing tax. A compensation of 7 cents a pound re- 
ceived for 7 cents a pound unearned is 7 cents a pound 
lost whether handled directly through section 9 of AAA 
or segregated through section 3 of the amendments to 
said Act—eventually lost somewhere to someone. An 
export tolerance will no more work than will eventually 
the processing tax, and 15 millions is only a pittance to 
receive for surrendering a conviction as compared to the 
approximate amount of 250 millions that the industry 
has paid under a strong protest that the collection of this 
tax is unjustifiable and unconstitutional which position 
it is believed it should continue to defend until fully vin- 
dicated by Supreme Court decision. 


Crepe Fabrics 


By Arthur H. Schnell 


The creping properties of the filling in a crepe cloth 
are influenced by: 


(a) Number of warp threads per inch. 
(b) The size of the warp threads. 
(c) The dents per inch. 
(d) The thickness of the dent (light space between 
(e) The ply. 
dents). 


({) The picks per inch. 
(g) The size of the crepe filling. 
(h) The processing of the filling. 


(a) Thrown unsoaked. 
(b) Thrown soaked. 
(c) Thrown boiled off. 
(d) Thrown soupled. 


(i) The Turns per inch. 

(a) Number of warp threads per inch. 

When a cloth is woven with less than the maximum 
density of warp threads per inch, part of the filling is 
not covered, as shown in Figure 1, Arrows A. 
fig 1—half tone | oe 

Those parts of the filling, which are covered with warp 
threads, must resist the tendency of the warp thread to 
hold it in a straight line. Those parts of the filling that 
are not covered with warp threads must not resist any 
opposition to creping or drawing together. 

If a cloth were woven in a 50 reed, 43 inches wide, 
with 40 per cent light space between dents and a total 
of 60 per cent dent density, and the warp threads 40 per 
cent of maximum density ,the following would result: 

The dent marks, caused by the width of the dents, 
would equal about 60 per cent of 43 inches or 25.8 inches. 
(Note: The dent marks are not always as wide as the 
dents, the warp threads have a tendency to spread). 

The coverage of the filling by the warp equals 40 per 
cent of 43 inches or 17.2 inches. The grey goods would 
shrink in the boil-off (degumming) to 17.2 inches. 

Calculating 60 microns for a 20/22 denier raw silk 
thread, the number of warp threads would equal (17.2 x 
25,400) divided by 60 or 7,281. The threads per inch 
would equal 169. 


ARIA | OD 


Figure 2—Showing Reed Enlarged in Width and Cross- 
Section of Warp Threads. 


Legend—-A Dents—B Light Spaces Between Dents—C 
Ends in Upper Shed—D Ends in Lower Shed. 


The maximum density of 60 micron diameter threads 
per inch equals 25,400 divided by 60 or 423. 


Less than the maximum density of warp threads per 
inch aids the crepe filling in shrinking the cloth during 
degumming. Less than the maximum density of warp 
threads per inch influences excessive width shrinkage 
during degumming, unless the turns per inch are reduced 
in proportion to thy resistance offered by the warp 
threads. 


Arrows B, Figure ipdint to those parts of the filling 
which are not covered by warp threads, excepting in the 
heaviest warp constructions. These uncovered parts draw 
together and permit width shrinkage. The filling crepes 
together (taffeta weave) in the direction which offers the 
least resistance. This would be at Arrow C, Figure 1, at 
that part of the filling opposite to where the warp threads 
weave under and over the filling. 


(b) The size of the warp threads. 


A heavy warp thread of 100 deniers will give more re- 
sistance to creping than one of 30, 40 or 50 deniers. A 
thin sheath of warp threads totaling maximum density, 
will offer less resistance to width shrinkage than heavier 
threads of less than maximum density. A thread of a 
diameter of 100 microns weighs 4 times as much as one 
of 50 microns and is therefore four times the deniers in 
size. 


Fewer than the maximum density of threads per inch 
in the warp can give a weight per 100 yards, of three 
times the pounds of a finer yarn of maximum density. 

The extent of the width shrinkage and the height of 
the pebble of a crepe cloth are dependent upon the 
pounds of warp yarn therein. This is of course only one 
of the many factors governing properly constructed fab- 
rics. 

(c) Dents per inch. 

The thickness of the dents per inch influences the 
pebble and width shrinkage to various degrees, although 
the density of all the dents in one inch of the reed would 
total the same fraction of an inch. 


If in a 50 reed, the density of all the dents per inch 
equals .6 of an inch, it would permit a greater width 
shrinkage than if the reed were 70 dents per inch and 
also totaling .6 inch. 

The finer reeds distribute the warp threads more equal- 
ly over the filling and the lengths of the uncovered parts 
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of the crepe threads are‘shorter. If the uncovered parts 
of the filling threads are too long the filling will kink and 
appear above the surface of the cloth between the warp 
ends. Each dent in a crepe cloth should have the same 
number of warp threads therein, with fine reeds, where 1 
and 2, or 2 and 3 ends are drawn through the dents alter- 
nately, the dent marks will not damage the cloth. 

(d) The thickness of the dent. 

When the dents of a reed are too heavy, the warp 
threads will bunch together in the goods and give an 
excessively wide dent mark. This also gives excessive 
width shrinkage in degumming. 

Heavy dents reduce the light spaces between dents and 
the warp threads have difficulty in rising and lowering to 
make the shed. This causes excessive friction and a pro- 
portionate increase in thread breakages. 

All of the warp threads in one dent should spread over 
as great a portion of the filling as possible and as near to 
the proportionate average width as the count calls for. 
For example, a 50/2/3 construction calls for each 2/3 
ends per dent to cover 1/50th of an inch of filling. This 
is impossible, however, because of the thickness of the 
dent. Each 1/50th of an inch of the filling does contain 
an equal number of threads, of which one-half is on each 
side of the cloth (taffeta weave). 

When there is not enough light space between the 
dents to permit the warp threads to pass by one another 
in the shedding, they are forced to cross and push over or 
under one another as shown in Figure 2. Often there is 
only enough light space for half of the threads. 

Figure 2... 

(e) The ply. 

A cloth woven one end in a heddle permits each warp 
thread to lie against the filling. If two or more shafts 
are lifted to ply the warp, then all of the warp threads 
will lie against the filling. 

When the warp is entered two or more threads in one 
heddle, not all of them will lie against the filling at every 
pick, especially with the heavier counts. The threads are 
not always directed to weave one against the other in 
parallell lines as with single entering. The threads pile 
over and cross each other. 

Ply woven fabrics in the heavier counts account for 
improperly constructed cloths. 

More than the maximum density of threads per inch 
should not be woven, as all of the threads cross each 
other and are against one another between the picks. If 
the threads cannot lie in one line against one another 
they will be forced to a point above or below the straight 
line and give uneven goods. 

(f) Picks per inch. 

Few picks per inch give maximum width shrinkage 
and the maximum picks give minimum width shrinkage. 

A cloth with the maximum picks per inch and a maxi- 
mum warp density per inch will shrink less than if woven 
with less than a maximum warp density. 

A cloth woven with the maximum picks per inch will 
shrink less with a warp of a maximum density of heavy 
sized yarns than if woven with a maximum density of 
finer sized yarns. 

The weight of a warp of 60 micron diameter threads 
(21 deniers) maximum density, 100 yards long and 43 
inches wide equals 423 x 43 x 100 or 1,818,900 yards 
divided by 212,600 or 8.56 pounds. 

Both of the foregoing examples are figured maximum 
density. ‘The one has twice as many threads per inch as 
the other and weighs one-half as much. Woven with the 
same filling, the lighter weight warp will shrink more in 
width than the heavier sized warp. 

(a) The size of the crepe filling. 

A heavy warp requires a highly twisted fine thread to 
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give a width shrinkage for a prominent pebble. For a 
high pebble a heavy filling is needed. Excessive or bead- 
ed twists should not be used. 

The size of the crepe filling should vary with the coarse- 
ness of the cloth. The heavier the filling, the wider the 
rib or pick. Heavy warps often call for an increase in 
the filling size. Heavy crepe threads shrink warps in pro- 
portion to the increase in size of the filling, without an 
increase in turns per inch or throwing take-up. 

One pound of crepe filling of a given twist and size will 
shrink about the same pounds of warp as a heavier thread 
of the same twist shrinkage if the number of yards of 
goods woven with one pound is equal. 

(h) The processing of the filling. 

Various degrees of quality result from processing crepe 
yarns with other than raw silk singles. 

A crepe thread thrown with raw silk is wirier and 
harder than one thrown with soaked silk. Moisture soft- 
ens the gum and fiber and increases the thread’s elasti- 
city. 

Crepe threads thrown with boil-off tram are soft and 
have a smaller diameter than raw thrown crepes. This 
permits an increase in the picks per inch. There is some 
difficulty in throwing, however, the fibers being without 
the protection of the gum or bast. 

Souples tram can be twisted into crepe threads, giving 
the threads smaller diameter, permitting an increase in 
the number of picks per inch. In throwing the fiber has 
the protection of one-half of the gum. 

The twist shrinkage of crepe threads thrown with 
boiled-off or soupled trams, is less than if thrown with 
raw silk. 

(i) The turns per inch. 

The turns per inch should not exceed a number greater 
than sufficient to shrink the cloth to a width somewhat 
less than the finished width. 

Excessive turns decrease the luster of the thread and 
increase the cost of the cloth. 

It is best not to give a crepe thread more turns than 
equals the maximum number that the yarn will take be- 
fore crowding the twist. This can be celculated at be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent. Some throwsters can give a 
uniform thread with various percentages of shrinkage. 
Crowding the twist causes the thread to be uneven in 
diameter, not uniform. 

ABoUT CONSTRUCTING FAasrics 

When constructing a family of crepe cloths, from light 
to heavy qualities, the following might be of value and 
worth considering. 

1. The picks per inch should equal the dents per inch. 

2. The turns per inch should equal the dents per inch. 

3. The warp threads should weave at the same angles 
in all of the qualities. 

4. The coarseness of both the warp and filling threads 
should increase with the coarseness of the cloth or 
quality. 

5. The twist shrinkage should be the same in all of 
the qualities. 

6. The coarseness of the reed should increase with 
the coarseness of the cloth. 
| RAYON CREPES 

Rayon crepes, with silk or rayon filling, should not be 
woven to maximum density in the reed or loom. Unlike 
silk, rayon does not lose weight and thread diameter in 
degumming the cloth, washing, etc. 

lf a cloth with 50, 75, 100 or 150 denier rayon yarn in 
the warp were woven to maximum density, the width 
shrinkage, to cause creping, would be difficult to process. 

If the rayon were 90 microns in diameter the maximum 
density would be 25,400 divided by 90 or 282 threads 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Two S. T. A. Groups To Meet 


The South Carolina Spinners’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association will hold its fall meeting at Greenville, 
S. C., on Saturday, October 26th, at 10 a. m. The 
meeting will be held in Library Hall, on the second floor 
of the Greenville Public Library Building. 

The meeting will be devoted to a discussion of a num- 
ber of questions on spinning, the discussion to be led by 
Joe Cobb, of Langley, S. C., chairman of the Division. 


EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION 


The Eastern Carolina Division will meet at the Erwin 
Mills Auditorium in West Durham, N. C., on Saturday 
morning, November 2nd. 

Methods of making tests in various departments of 
the mill, and the value of such tests to the mills will be 
the principal topic considered at the meeting. P. B. 
Parks, Jr., of Erwin Mills, Erwin, N. C., is chairman of 
this Division and will preside at the meeting. 

Both of the above meetings will be limited to morning 
sessions only and are expected to adjourn by 1 p. m. 


N. C. Association To Meet At Pinehurst 


The Twenty-nmth Annual Convention of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association is to be held 
at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on November 
21st and 22nd, it has been announced by Hunter Mar- 
shall, secretary. 


A preliminary meeting of the Board of Ojirectors will 
be held on the morning of the 21st and the convention 
will be formally opened at the banquet session that even- 
ing. 
The feature speaker at the banquet will be Strickland 
Gillian, nationally known humorist, whose address will 
carry a “Washington slant.” 

The regular business session will be held on the 
morning of the 22nd, with President J. A. Long presiding. 
James A. Emery, national counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, will be the principal speaker. 
His subject will be “Legislative Trends in Washington as 
They Affect the Textile Industry.’ His remarks will be 
followed by a general discussion participated in by the 
membership. 

A number of entertainment features including golf and 
other sports are being arranged. 


Explains Position of Osage Mfg. Co. in Suit 

The following letter from S. A. Burts, president and 
treasurer of the Osage Manufacturing Company, Bessem- 
er City, N. C., is published to correct any erroneous im- 
pression through the publication last week of a news item 
relating to a suit by the American Trust Company against 
American Cotton Mills: 

“Your issue of October 17, 1935, carried an item that 
the Osage Manufacturing Company was a defendant in 
a suit: ‘American Trust Company vs. American Cotton 
Mills et al.’ 

“The American Trust Company is making no money 
demand against the Osage Manufacturing Company. The 
Osage Manufacturing Company owes the American Trust 
Company nothing, and the American Trust Company 
does not so claim. 

“It happens that some time ago the American Cotton 
Mills deeded to Osage Manufacturing Company a lot 
100 feet by 140 feet worth approximately $100.00, and it 
is now discovered that there was a mortgage on such lot 
in favor of the American Trust Company, which title the 
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American Trust Company is asserting in its suit against 
the American Cotton Mills. 


“That is the sole connection the Osage Manufacturing 
Company has with the suit. The American Trust Com- 
pany does not claim that the Osage Manufacturing Com- 
pany owes it anything, and is asking no recovery against 
the Osage Manufacturing Company except to assert its 
mortgage title as against the Osage Manufacturing Com- 
uany’s deed to the lot.” 


Honor Alexander Genz 


New York.—In recognition of forty years service with 
the Borne-Scrymser Company, Alexander J]. Genz was 
tendered a surprise testimonial dinner by officials of the 
company and his associates at the South Front Street 
plant, of which he is chief engineer and master mechanic. 

Mr. Genz started to work for the company when it 
operated a refinery here. When-the plant was moved to 
Jersey City in 1904, he was made master mechanic. In 
1915, he returned to Elizabeth as engineer in charge of 
construction of a new plant. Following completion of 


the plant in 1916, he was promoted to the position of 
chief engineer. 


A check was presented Mr. Genz in behalf of the firm 
by Walter T. Hay, superintendent of the Elizabeth plant. 


In behalf of his coworkers, an arm chair also was pre- 
sented Mr. Genz. 


Camilla Mill Destroyed 


The Camilla (Ga.) Hosiery Mill was destroyed by fire 
October 14th. Officials of the mill, which was located on 
the outskirts of town, are quoted as saying that a new 
plant will be erected immediately within the city limits. 
The loss was estimated at $18,000. 


700 Additional Looms for Lancaster 


Lancaster, S. C_—-Work has been started on the con- 
struction of a new weave room for the Lancaster Cotton 


Mills. It is understood locally that it will be equipped 
with 700 looms. 


Du Pont in New Charlotte Offices 


The Charlotte offices and laboratories of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. are being moved this week from 
West First street to the first floor of the Duke Power 
Company on South Church street. The new location 
offers adequate and well equipped facilities for the of- 
fices, laboratories for the dyestuffs, chemicals, paint and 


rayon departments. John L. Dabbs is Southern man- 
ager. 


Argentine Striving To Produce Cotton 


Buenos Aires—Bernard H. Hird, British cotton classi- 
fication expert contracted by the Argentine government 
to aid this country’s rapidly-growing cotton industry, has 
expressed the opinion “that it is not even remotely poss- 
ible, now, to talk of competition with the United States.” 

He added, however, that “it is not necessary to be an 
important competitor for the world market to assure a 
remunerative and growing industry.” 


This apparently is the objective at which Argentina is 
aiming. 


A 


Captain Smyth Celebrates 
88th Birthday 


APT. ELLISON A. SMYTH, president of the 
C) Balfour Cotton Mills, Balfour, N. C., and one of 

the pioneer cotton manufacturers of the South, 
will celebrate his 88th birthday on October 26th. He 
still goes to his office regularly every day. 

The following account of the life of Captain Smyth, 
based upon a review of the recent book, “The Pioneer,” 
by William P. Jacobs, was written by J. T. Fain, Jr., for 
the Greensboro Daily News: 

“This prominent manufacturer, who is one of the best 
known men in the industry, and who is afiectionately 
known as “The Captain,’ has been a resident of Flat Rock 
for ten years, although prior to that time he had owned 
his Flat Rock estate 25 years. He came to Henderson 
County after a career as a merchant, industrialist, banker, 
and newspaper owner in South Carolina. 

“Captain Smyth was born in Charleston, 5. C., on 
October 26, 1847. He is a son of the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth and Margaret M. (Adger) Smyth. Hiuis great 
grandfather was William Ellison, who came to this coun- 
try from County Antrim, Ireland, in 1741. Another 
ancestor, Robert Ellison was a major in the Continental 
Army and one of the founders of the Mt. Zion Society, 
which was later merged with South Carolina College, 
now the University of South Carolina. His grandfather, 
James Adger, was a Charleston merchant and banker. 

“Captain Smyth was educated at private schools in 
Charleston and entered the Citadel, the military academy 
of South Carolina, at Charleston. He did not graduate 
from this institution, as he entered the Confederate Army 
in 1864 at the age of 16. In company with many others 
who left the school under the same circumstances, he has 
been given membership in the alumni association of the 
institution. 

WITNESSED FIRING ON SUMTER 

“As a boy of 15, Captain Smyth stood on the Charles- 
ton Battery and watched the firing on Fort Sumter and 
on the steamer Star of the West, which attempted to 
relieve the Federal forces in the fort. The firing on this 
ship precipitated the War Between the States. The home 
of his father, at 18 Meeting street, and the house in which 
he was born, is half a block from the Battery. The 
house, a three-story brick structure, is now 115 years 
old. 

“When he entered the Confederate Army he was under 
Johnston on the coast, but was transferred in November, 
1864, from the 43rd South Carolina volunteers to the 
cadet corps and he never surrendered. The cadet corps 
claims to have been the first to enter the war and never 
to have surrendered. 

‘Following the war he became a junior clerk in the 
wholesale establishment of J. E. Adger & Co., of Charles- 
ton. In 1869 he married Julia Gambrill, daughter of 
Lancelot Gambrill, of Baltimore. His wife died in 1927. 

“During the trying days of Reconstruction following 
the war, Captain Smyth distinguished himself on many 
occasions in the rifle clubs, which were organized in 
Charleston, on the surface for the purpose of target prac- 
tice, but really for the defense of the white people. He 
was vice-president of the Carolina Rifle Club, and in 
1876 he became captain of the Washington Artillery Rifle 
Club. This organization had a battery of four guns, two 
of which are now mounted before the entrance to the 
Citadel. On one occasion he led a party of his fellow 
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clubmen in the seizure of 200 rifles and ammunition, de- 
signed for the use of negro militia. As captain of the 
club he participated in the big riot of 1876. It was on 
this occasion that the clubs were joined by Federal troops 
garrisoned in the old Citadel building. 

BECAME MANUFACTURER 

‘In 1869 Captain Smyth became a partner in Jas. 
Adger & Co. Later when this concern suspended pay- 
ments he was assignee. Captain Smyth realized that the 
wholesale business in Charleston had been ruined and he 
decided he would enter the manufacturing business. 

“Although at that time he had never been in a cotton 
mill, he came naturally by a desire to be a manufacturer. 
One of his ancestors, James Adger, of County Antrim, 
Ireland, owned and operated a mill at Dunean and an- 
other was Samuel Smyth, who operated a mill at Bran- 
don, near Belfast. The influence of Captain Smyth in 
the textile industry in South Carolina is still seen in the 
fact that mills bear the names of Dunean and Brandon. 

“Captain Smyth and F. J. Pelzer had been life-long 
friends and they decided to organize a manufacturing 
company. The stock of this concern was oversubscribed 
and construction of the Pelzer mills was begun. 

“The capital stock originally was $400,000 and the 
first mill had 10,000 spindles. Later three other mills 
were built at Pelzer, increasing the spindles to 136,000. 
The stock of the concern was increased to $1,000,000. 
Captain Smyth was the first president and treasurer of 
the concern and held these offices 43 years. The Pelzer 
Mills were sold to Lockwood, Greene & Co. for $9,000,- 
000. At the time of sale the mills employed 1,500 people 
and owned the village which had a population of 5,000. 

“In 1896 Pelzer No. 4 was built and at the same time 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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is distributed to provide strength 
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Modern grinding methods produce 
a frame that is straight and true, 
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attaching parts. 
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Precision Looms ... A loom for every 
woven fabric. 
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Personal News 


L. M. Pugh has been promoted from night to day over- 
seer weaving, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


R. S. Mitchem, formerly of Alexander City, Ala., is 
‘ overseer carding at Evansville, Ind. 


G. H. Parker, of Macon, Ga., is now overseer second 
shift spinning, winding and spooling, Griffin Mills, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


John Faulkner has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer night weaving, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thom- 
aston, Ga. 


J. F. Cannon, Jr., youngest son of J. F. Cannon, of 
Concord, suffered a broken leg in a parachute jump in 
New York. He has been flying for several years. 


D. D. Jones, formerly superintendent of Oconee Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Westminster, S. C., has accepted a position 
with one of the mills in Greenville. 


J. C. Moreland, of Kings Mountain, N. C., has ac- 
cepted position as overseer spinning, Griffin Mills, Grif- 


fin, Ga. 


R. A. Burt has resigned his position as overseer weav- 
ing, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., to accept a 
similar one with the Schoolfield plant of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


Robert D. Porter has resigned his position with the 
steam engineering department of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, mill engineers, to become chief engineer for 
the Burlington Mills. He will make headquarters in 
Greensboro. 


T. R. Kramer, who for the past eight years has been 
designer and production manager of the men’s hose de- 
partment, May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., will go 
to Hickory, N. C., about the first of the year. He is a 
member of the firm of Kramer, Hollar & Brown that is 
to start a hosiery finishing plant at Hickory. 


Jim Miller has been placed in charge of engineering 
and service in the Carolinas and Virginia by H. & B. 
American Machine Company, and in the future will be 


connected with the recently opened Charlotte office, it 
was announced by J. W. Rimmer, manager. 


Mr. Miller has been with the company for 26 years, 
and is well known among Southern textile mill execu- 
tives. His transfer to the Charlotte office is a further 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


Walter L. Hudson, Assistant Superintendent, and W. A. 
Hunt, Superintendent, Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


step in strengthening H. & B. field service in this terri- 
tory, and it is believed that the announcement will be 
received with much gratification by customers in the 
three States. 


Victor H. Berman, president of the Onyx Oil & Chem- 
ical Co., Jersey City, N. J., recently gave a 15-minute 
radio talk over Station WAAT, Jersey City, on the sub- 
ject, “The Chemist’s Part in the Textile Industry.” Fol- 
lowing his speech, five more minutes were devoted to 
questions and answers. 

Mr. Berman’s speech was delivered for the arm-chair 
listener, written in a non-technical way in order to con- 
vey the story of textiles understandably. 


Mr. Berman traced the history of textiles from the 
Stone Age to our modern civilization. Threaded through 
the talk, was the progress of the chemist in the fields of 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing. He took the 
listener through the various steps from raw product to 
finished goods. 


He paid respect to the parts Scheele, Berthollet and 
Tenant played in the art of bleaching; Perkins in dye- 
stuffs; Mercer in mercerizing, and Chardonnet in Ray- 
ons. 

Mr. Berman’s speech, given under the auspices of the 
Jersey City Kiwanis Club, was received with great inter- 
est by the listeners-in, because of its entertaining and 
instructive nature. 


OBITUARY 
W. C. HAMRICK 
Gaffney, S. C——W. C. Hamrick, former State Senator 
and prominent textile manufacturer, died Monday of a 
heart ailment which had kept him confined to his home 
for the past six months. He was 75 years old. 
A native of Cleveland County, North Carolina, who 


came to South Carolina in the early days of the present 
century and developed extensive textile interests, Ham- 
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rick held the distinction of having served in the Legis- 
latures of both his native and adopted States. 

He was Representative from Cleveland County in the 
North Carolina Legislature of 1889 and represented 
Cherokee County in the South Carolina Senate for the 
terms of 1927-30 and 1931-35, retiring last year. 

Although he became one of Piedmont Carolina’s most 
successful textile executives as president of the Hamrick 
chain of four mills here and one in Blacksburg, he did 
not enter the textile industry until comparatively late in 
life and after practicing as a physician for many years. 
His mills were Alma, Hamrick, Limestone, Musgrove, 
here, and Broad River at Blacksburg. 


He was educated for the medical profession at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., from 
which he graduated in 1882. He practiced for several 
years at Shelby, N. C., and later came here and was 
prominent as a physician before giving up his practice 
to devote his full time to his textile business. 

Until his health failed, Dr. Hamrick was active in the 
civic and political life of Gaffney and Cherokee County. 
He served several terms as chairman of the County High- 
way Commission, engaged in the banking business and 
was chairman of the trustees of Limestone College. 


JOHN F. LOVE 


.Charlotte, N. C.—John Franklin Love, 69, a pioneer 


in the cotton manufacturing industry in Gastonia, died 
in a hospital here of acute heart dilation. 

The son of R. C. G. Love and Susanne Rhyne Love, he 
was born in Gaston County April 18, 1866. 
ried to Miss Sally Bryan, of Spartanburg, 
1887. 


He was mar- 
S. C., May 18, 
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Mr. Love was prominent for many years in the cotton 
textile industry in Gastonia. With the late George A. 
Gray he built the Loray Mills, now the property of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The mill derived its name 
from the first two letters of Love’s name and the last 
three of Gray’s. | 

He moved to Charlotte in 1911 and due to ill health 
did not take an active part in the business life here. 

Funeral services were held in Gastonia. 


WALTER L. 


Walter L. Forrest, aged 69, founder of the Crescent 
Hosiery Mill, Niota, Tenn., of which he was general 
manager for 30 years, died at his home there October 
16th after an illness of two years. 


FORREST 
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450 pages, 
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Captain Smyth Celebrates 88th Birthday 
(Continued from Page 8) 


a dam and water power development were built four 
miles below Pelzer. Captain Smyth was a pioneer in 
this line and the idea of transmitting power by lines for 
a distance of four miles caused many to predict failure 
for the enterprise. 

“The first 1,000 Draper automatic looms ever sold 
were also installed at Pelzer, and Captain Smyth was the 
first to use automatic tying-in machines. 


PIONEERED IN THREE THINGS 


“At Pelzer he pioneered in three things. The first 
incandescent lights ever. installed in a mill were in the 
original Pelzer Mill, the first electric drives were installed 
in 1895, and the first Draper looms in 1881. 


“Captain Smyth lived at Pelzer five years and then 
moved to Greenville, where he made his home 40 years. 

“In order to give employees an opportunity to save 
money, he organized the Chicora Savings Bank. With- 
out intention he became owner of 75 per cent of the stock 
of the Greenville News. This paper had 7,000 circula- 
tion and this was increased to 17,000 in the 17 years he 
owned the paper. He sold this paper in 1923 to its 
present owners. 


“In 1899 he was asked to organize the Belton Mills. 
He organized this concern with a capital stock of $700,- 
000 and also assisted R. A. Lewis in the organization of 
the Bank of Belton, also in 1899. He was vice-president 
of this bank until the death of Lewis and he then was 
president until 1920. The Belton Mills were sold in 1920 
and the bank in 1927 to the South Carolina State Bank. 

“Due to his wide experience and recognized ability, he 
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has many times assisted in the organization and reorgani- 
zation of cotton mills. Among those receiving his atten- 
tion along this line were Grendel Mills, Greenwood; 
Ninety-Six - Mills, Ninety-Six; Riverside Manufacturing 
Co., and Toxaway Mills, of Anderson; Anderson Phos- 
phate & Oil Co., and the Anderson and Dunean Mills, 
Greenville. 


“In 1907 he was instrumental in the development of 
the Belton Power Company, which was sold in 1915. 


Many Bustness CONNECTIONS 


“Among the business connections he has held in his 
long life are: Director Brandon Mills, director Woodruff 
Mills, vice-president Williamston Mills, vice-president 
Watts Mills, director Saxon Mills, director Victor Mills, 
director Union Bleachery, director Alice Manufacturing 
Company, director Moneynick Oil Mills, director Ninety- 
Six Mills, Anderson Phosphate & Oil Co., Dunean and 
Conestee. He also has served as a director of half a 
dozen banks and at one time was a director in 36 cor- 
porations. 

“In 1925 he had disposed of almost all of his real 
estate in South Carolina and was entirely without occu- 
pation. He sold his home and moved to his Flat Rock 
estate, ‘Connemara,’ which he had owned and used as 
a summer home 25 years. 


“After coming to Henderson County he undertook the 
organization of the Balfour Mills, Inc., with $400,000 
capital stock. He has actively managed this concern 
since it opened for business. His only son, James Adger 
Smyth, who was associated with him at Balfour, died in 
1928. Two grandsons, E. A. Smyth III, and Thomas 
Adger Smyth, are at present associated with him at Bal- 
four. 
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“In November, 1930, after the banking collapse in 
western North Carolina, Hendersonville was left without 
banking facilities. Captain Smyth and R. C. Clarke 
organized the State Trust Company. It was not cap- 
tain’s intention to again enter the banking business, but 
he took his step to give the city banking facilities. He 
has since disposed of his interest in the State Trust Com- 
pany. 

“He was largely responsible for the construction of a 
Sunday school building for the First Presbyterian church 
here, which is ‘a memorial to his son. This building was 
practically a gift, the church contributing only a small 
sum for its erection. 


HEADED SoutTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 


“Captain Smyth served as president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina 14 years. 
He also has served as president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. In 1896 he was appointed a 
member of the industrial commission by President Mc- 
Kinley and was the only Democratic member. He is an 
honorary life member of the South Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and honorary permanent vice- 
chairman of the Print Cloth Group of cotton manufactur- 
ers. He holds two honorary degrees from colleges, al- 
though he never attended school after he was 16. The 
Citadel conferred on him the degree of LL.D. and Pres- 
byterian College of South Carolina, the degree of Litt.D. 

“His estate, ‘Connemara,’ is one of the show places of 
Flat Rock. It was built and the grounds laid out under 
the direction of Col. C. G. Meminger, of Charleston, sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the Confederate States. Here 
he has 400 acres and specializes in hogs, cattle, colts, 
poultry and turkeys. 

“He has three daughters, Mrs. Margaret Smyth Mc- 
Kissick, of Greenville; Mrs. Annie Pierce Blake, of Bel- 
ton, and Mrs. Sara Smyth Hudgens, of Hendersonville. 


There also are several grandchildren and great grandchil- 
dren. 


“There are five Ellison Adger Smyths, as follows: Cap- 
tain Smyth, De. Ellison Adger Smyth, a nephew, of the 
faculty of V. P. I.; Ellison Adger Smyth, a grandson, 
associated at Balfour; the Rev. Ellison Adger Smith, a 
Presbyterian minister in West Virginia, and Ellison Adger 
Smyth, great grandson, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Smyth 
of Hendersonville. 


“In spite of his advanced age, Captain Smyth is a 
voluminous reader. He has never missed an opportunity 
to add to his store of knowledge. Reading and education 
are two of his hobbies. He was instrumental in the en- 
actment of compulsory education and the registration of 
marriages and births in South Carolina. Before the 
establishment of labor laws he set up a system in his 
mills to prevent the employment of child labor. At Bal- 
four he has established a library, from which 400 books 
are taken by his employees each month. 


“Retiring by nature, he divides his time between the 
mill and his estate. Two of his constant companions at 
home are two Collie dogs, Mike and Laddie. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Production at the Piedmont Shirt 
Company plant in Greenville has been increased .75 per 
cent since January Ist, according to Shepard Saltzman, 
president. The plant is now employing 330 persons and 
producing 32,000 shirts weekly. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Dan City Silk Mills, reorganized, 
have reopened and it was announced that jobs for be- 


tween 125 and 130 will be created during the next few 
days. 
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Crepe Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 6) 


per inch. Adding an ordinary allowance for width shrink- 
age the cloth finished would contain 282 plus 10 per cent, 
or 310 threads per inch. The cloth should be woven 282 
minus 10 per cent in the reed. Most rayon fabrics, un- 
less unusually fine sizes are used, would be too heavy if 
woven to maximum density (90 microns is the approxi- 
mate diameter of a 100 denier rayon yarn). 

Two hundred and eighty-two ends of 50 denier rayon, 
43 inches in the reed, 110 yards warp length, would call 
for (282 x 43 x 110) divided by 89,290 or 14.9 pounds. 
The warp stretches considerable in processing. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.-—The Nantex Company is planning 
to install 125 new machines at once in its program of 
doubling the capacity of its plant in Greenwood, accord- 
ing to official announcement. The plan calls for the 
opening of a new factory in the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Greenwood Hosiery Mill. The plant now 
employs 125 women and by the middle of next February 
the number will be increased to such an extent that the 
payroll will average between $3,200 and $3,500 weekly, 
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President Graham Aids Socialists 
In Holding Meeting 


FRANK GRAHAM, of the University 
of North Carolina, goes to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., this week-end. He will be joined there 
by Norman Thomas and other radicals and will 
assist in putting over a Southern Conference of 
the League for Industrial Democracy. Origi- 
nally organized as the Inter-collegiate Socialist 
League and operating as such for several years, 
it found that its name too plainly indicated its 
purpose and changed same to the “‘League for 
Industrial Democracy.” 


The motto of the organization is: ‘“‘Produc- 
tion for use but not for profit,” which is exactly 
the same as the plan under which the Soviet 
Government of Russia is attempting to function. 
As its motto indicates, it subscribes to the the- 
ory that no one should be allowed to make a 
profit by operating a manufacturing establish- 
ment, or a store or through engaging in any 
business or profession. 


Its principal activities, in the past, have been 
to use affiliating college professors and radical 
lecturers to plant seeds of socialism and com- 
munism in the minds of college students, but 
the bold holding of a Southern Conference indi- 
cates that they have now produced enough radi- 
cals to be able to feel that they can come out 
into the open and fight a battle for “Production 
for use but not for profit,” or in other words, 
for socialism. 


President Frank Graham does not object to 


the profits of industry and business being taxed 
for the support of the University, nor does he 
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refuse to accept his salary, knowing that it 
comes partly from such sources, but he joins 
Norman Thomas and other radicals in a socialist 
meeting and thereby gives his support to an 
organization which has for its motto, “Produc- 
tion for use but not for profit.” 


Dr- Taylor Gets His 


N a recent newspaper report from Washington, 
D. C., we read: 


Dr. Carl C. Taylor has been designated by Secretary 
Wallace to head the division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

At the same time it was announced that Dr. Taylor will 
also continue his duties as Director of the Rural Reset- 
tlement Division of the Resettlement Administration. 

Dr. Taylor was formerly connected with N. C. 
State College and while there was accused of 
teaching socialism to his pupils. He made it a 
practice to bring to the college, as lecturers, out- 
standing radicals including Norman Thomas. 

When he was dropped there was a great out- 
cry by radicals and radical newspapers and 
David Clark was charged with the responsibility. 
The American Association of University Profes- 
sors, habitual protectors of teachers of socialism 
and communism, attempted to force the college 
to reinstate him. 


We are not surprised to hear that Dr. Taylor 
stands in great favor with the Brain Trust and 
we have been expecting that he would be re- 
warded for his radical activities at N. C. State 
College. 

If the Administration wishes to spread social- 
istic ideas among the farmers they have the right 
man. 


Spain's Big Cotton Crop 


A SOMEWHAT lengthy report of a large in- 
crease in cotton growing in Spain has been 
sent out from Washington, D. C. 

The report says that Spain’s cotton crop this 
year is estimated at 8,157,887 kilograms as 
against 5,711,176 kilograms last year and 1,297,- 
026 kilograms year before last. 

That gives the impression of a very large cot- 
ton crop in Spain with the implication that we 
will soon lose our cotton growing industry. 

An examination, however, shows that the fig- 
ures relate to unginned cotton instead of lint 
and that the crop of 1935-36 is expected to 
reach 12,000 bales, whereas many counties in 
the United States have been paid “not-to-plant”’ 
acreage that would produce more than that num- 
ber of bales. 
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Captain Smyth’s Birthday 


N Saturday of this week, October 26th, 

Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of Balfour, N. C., 
will celebrate his 88th birthday and will receive 
the congratulations of a host of friends and ad- 
mirers. 


Captain Smyth is regarded as the dean of 
Southern cotton manufacturers, and although he 
has not attended many meetings in recent years, 
his counsel and advice have been frequently 
sought. 


A story of his interesting career is published 
on page 8 of this issue. 


We join his many friends in wishing for him 
many more birthdays. 


Other Evils To Remedy 


(eee upon the action of the recent con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, in announcing war upon Reds, the Fayette- 
ville (N. C.) Observer says: 


But Communists are not all that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should weed from its ranks. 

First and foremost it should chase union officials who 
in order to glorify themselves call needless strikes and 
cause workers to lose wages when they know there is no 
chance of gaining advantages. 

Secondly it should outlaw all persons with records of 
reputation of fraud and larceny from responsible posi- 
tions. 

Thirdly it should gain the sympathy of the public at 
large by honestly discountenancing all acts of violence. 


Ask Your Congressman 


Canaan CROWTHER, a magazine writer, sug- 
gests in the Washington Post that voters 
should contact with members of Congress, who 
are now at home, and ask them the following 
pertinent questions: 


Did you read all the bills you voted for? 

If not, which bills did you not read? 

Did you understand all the bills you voted for? 

If not, which bills did you not understand? 

Why did you vote for any bills you did not under- 

stand? 

6. Have you voted for any measures which you be- 
lieve to be unconstitutional? 

7. If so, define your understanding of your oath to 
support and defend the Constitution. 

8. The first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress 

appropriated upwards of $10,000,000,000. Explain 

where this money is coming from. 


We agree with Mr. Crowther and suggest that 
this is a good time for the voters and taxpayers 
to do some “investigating.” 


& wh 
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Harvard Professor Changes 


His Mind 


Krritey F. Matuer of Harvard Uni- 
versity recently announced that he would 
not take the oath to support the Constitution 
which a recently enacted Massachusetts law re- 
quired of all teachers. 

President Jas. B. Conant of Harvard then or- 
dained that all citizen members of the faculty 
must either obey the new Massachusetts teach- 
ers’ oath of loyalty law or else leave the campus. 

Professor Mather then changed his mind be- 
cause he did not wish to lose his job. 

Present at the Boston meeting where Profes- 
sor Mather proclaimed his intention of not sub- 
scribing to the oath was Representative Thomas 
A. Dorgan, author of the oath of loyalty law in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 

In response to Mr. Dorgan’s searching ques- 
tioning, Professor Mather—according to the re- 
porters—‘‘readily admitted’ that he is a mem- 
ber of an organization described as the “Amer- 
ican Society for Cultural Relations With Rus- 
sia.” 

He also boasted that he belongs to the “Civil 
Liberties League.”’ 

McCormack - Dickstein committee of the 
House of Representatives, under date of De- 
cember 29, 1934, says: 

The American Section of the Society for Cultural Re- 
lations Between Russia and Foreign Countries, which has 
its headquarters at Moscow, is an acknowledged part of 
the Communist organization for international intrigue 
and propaganda. 

The Lusk committee of the New York Legis- 
lature commented as long ago as 1928: 

The American Civil Liberties Union, in the last analy- 
sis, is a supporter of all subversive movements. 

The connection of Professor Mather with 
communistic activities seems to be beyond ques- 
tion and it is significant that he objected to tak- 
ing an oath of allegiance to his own country. 

Most of the opposition to teachers and pro- 
fessors oaths have come from those who are con- 
nected with disloyal and subversive organiza- 
tions. | 


Expect Sharp Retail Sales Gains 


HE BROOKMIRE SERVICE predicts a sharp im- 
provement in business, and says: 


Retail sales in the remaining months of the year will 
prabably rise to a level that will surprise even the op- 
timistic; and after allowance for seasonal factors, this 
trend should continue into the coming year. Such sales 
should be made on a profitable basis, as a general rise 
in prices is also probable. 
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AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE AT Sist STREET 
NEW YORK CITY j 


Offers to visitors...A truly fine 
hotel...A distinguished address 


.A convenient location. Large 


luxurious single rooms from $5... 


double rooms from $7...suites $10 


escape Fac: 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: Women demand beauty in every- 
thing they buy Items with the most “eye appeal’ have the 
most “buy appeal.’ The textile manufacturer who ignores this 
truth is burying his head in the sand—while competition passes 
him by. 

Fit your production to the 
FINISH THAT SELLS. 
ing materials,”’ 
all fabrics 
any product, 


demand. Give 
Turn to ONYX, 


your fabrics a 
“specialists on finish- 
for compounds that produce the finest finish on 
Our laboratories are at your service Samples of 
sent upon detailed request. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 


Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., tnc., Chicago 
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Mill News Items 


Kincs Mounrtarn, N. C.—The Margrace Mill has 
place orders with Borne, Scrymser Company, New York, 
for modern spraying equipment to meet improved picker 
processing of raw stock for the Novelite line of special- 
ties. 


Marion, S$. C.—J. R. Cleemmons, as trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of Marion Manufacturing Company, at Marion, 
will sell at public auction at the mill office of the com- 
pany, at Marion, at 11 a. m., November 12th, the entire 
plant of the company, embracing its cotton spinning mill 
plant having about 7,168 spindles, and including all real 
and personal property appertaining thereto. It is to be 
sold as a whole and free from liens, subject to the ap- 
proval of the court. 


Hickory, N. C.—Kramer, Hollar and Brown, recently 
incorporated here, are to operate a hosiery finishing plant. 
It is expected to be in operation within the next several 
weeks. 


W. L. Hollar, president of the Hollar Hosiery Mills, is 
one of the organizers as noted last week. T. R. Kramer, 
who has been designer and production manager of the 
men’s hose department of May Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, is another member of the firm. He is expected to 


come here about the first of the year. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Chicopee Cotton Mill has 
been closed and all its 750 operatives and officials were 
reported discharged. The closing is an aftermath of 
labor troubles. 


N .L. Smith, president of the Chicopee Manufactur- 
ing Corporation ,operators of the mill, commenting on the 
closing said: 

“We just don’t care to operate under the conditions 
existing here.” 

The mill, a unit of Johnson and Johnson, makers of 
surgical dressings and other hospital supplies, was shut 
down following a strike last August but resumed opera- 
tions after two weeks. The flogging of two mill officials 
was reported recently. 


A brief order posted at the mill read: 

“This mill is hereby closed. Employment arrangements 
with all officials and operatives terminate today. The 
community store will remain open for 30 days, during 
which period limited credit will be extended to assist you 
while seeking employment.” 

Smith said he could not tell when the mill would re- 
open. 

The mill was built in 1927 and became widely known 
as the “Model Mill City.” Many of the workers affected 
by the order have been employed at the plant since its 
opening. 

The mill, which operated throughout the general textile 
strike in 1934, had not been affected by labor trouble 
until the strike last August which spokesmen for the 
workers said resulted from the installation of a time- 
check system. 

John Snead, time-service expert, was taken out on 
August 14th and whipped by a group of men. M. T. 
Grimes, general manager of the plant, reported he was 
seized by five men in front of his home the night of 


a | October 5th and carried to a rural church where he was 


beaten. 
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Mill News Items 


Hich Pornt, N. C.—Directors of the Adams-Millis 
Corporation declared a regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on common and $1.75 on preferred stock, payable 
November Ist to stock of record October 25th. 


Lextincton, S. C.—Orders have been placed with 
Borne, Scrymser Company, New York, for their standard 
spraying equipment to complete an installation at the 
Red Bank Mills. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Bloomfield Cotton Mill, 
which has been idle for the past five years, is starting up 
again under new management. 


The work of overhauling and repairing the machinery 
is now in progress and it is expected that the plant will 
be in full operation in five or six weeks. The mill will 
employ from 100 to 120 people when it gets to running 
on full time. 


The Abernethy-Houser Manufacturing Company, of 
Cherryville, are the new owners of the mill, as recently 
noted. W.M. McLeod, of Cherryville, is general super- 
intendent, and H. L. Mayberry, of Statesville, is assistant 
superintendent. 


Bibb Mfg. Co. Shows Loss 


Macon, Ga.—W. D. Anderson, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, told 
the shareholders of that company in the annual meeting 
here that the company had lost $251,837.52 during the 
last year. This was the first time in 24 years that the 
$20,000,000 corporation had operated for a 12-month 
period at a loss, he stated. 

Mr. Anderson presented the financial statement of the 
company at the meeting, which was held in the general 
offices here. The quarterly meeting of the board of direc- 
tors preceded the session. 

Chairman Anderson, in explaining what he said Was 
the unfortunate out-turn of the year’s operations, attrib- 
uted the loss to the textile strike which occurred during 
the first month of the fiscal year, and to the adverse 
business conditions under which operations had been car- 
ried on throughout the entire 12 months. He stated that 
the textile strike probably cost the company at least a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

He called attention to the effect of the drastic increases 
in cost of producing textiles of all kinds that had been 
efiected by governmental act and intervention at a time 
when the country was in the throes of depression and 
lacked confidence to go ahead and do business in the 
normal way, and when there was less money to spend by 
the buying public than in normal times. 

He stated that during the past year the company had 
suffered the full impact of all these adverse conditions 
and that in addition to all of these the processing tax 
exacted by the government on all cotton consumed, 
amounting to approximately $21.00 per bale, had proved 
an intolerable burden, since the company had been forced, 
by reason of existing conditions, to absorb substantially 
all of it. 

He stated that the processing tax which the Bibb Com- 
pany had to pay the past year, and which it was unable 
to recover in the price of its goods, amounted to $1,540,- 
566.94, and that this tax amounted to 14.57 per cent of 
the sale value of the product. 
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It Helped Make Millions for Him 


lt Can}Make Money for You 


Much of the late Andrew Carnegie's success is com- 
| monly attributed to the fact that he was always quick 

to recognize and employ the abilities and experience 
of others, even though his own mentality and experi- 
ence were exceptionat. 


The moderate size of the average chemical process- 
’ ing plant or department in the textile industry does 
not permit the hiring of group ability and experience 
on any such scale as did Carnegie. This fact, plus a 
rapid increase in number and complexity of textile 
chemical problems, in recent years, has created a defi- 
nite need in the industry for the occasional services 
of textile chemists of a high order 


A-H Consultation Service is filling this need, 
of charge, for many textile plants today. This service 
is rendered by a staff of specially trained chemists, 
assisted by a completely equipped, modern laboratory 
and a company experience of 120 years. 


free 


Collective thinking helped make millions for Carne- 
gie. It can make money for you Have you a new 
sizing, finishing or printing problem calling for group 
analysis and prescription? Would you like to check 
up on the efficiency of your present routine processing 
methods? 


If so, tell us your problem and we may be able to 
make recommendations that will save you money. No 
obligations. 
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| Arnold, Hofiman & Co., Ine. 


i Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE 


Sizing Gums and Compounds -« Soluble Gums 
Softeners - Soluble Oils - Tallow -Waxes- Soaps 
Flour - Dextrines - Starches - Pigment Colors 
and Lakes - Ammonia « Acids - Blue Vitriol 
Borax + Bichromate of Soda - Bichromate 
of Potash - Liquid Chlorine - Chloride of 
Lime - Caustic Soda (solid or flaked ). 
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99 Chauncey St., Boston 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


66 Werth New York | 
Atiantea 


San Franciece 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadeiphia Chicago 


New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Exporr 


MIERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


DomMEsTiIc 


10-12 Tweomas Sr. New York 


QUICK RESULTS 

Use 

| Bulletin Want Ads 

| Read Every Week All Over the Textile South | 
é 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Total sales of cotton gray goods last week 
were about equal ‘to the week’s output. The price situa- 
tion was steady and strong, with advances noted in nar- 
row sheetings. The volume done in finished lines was 
less than that of the previous week, but prices were firm. 
In fine goods, business was generally light except in the 
fancy constructions which sold well. 

Print cloths were less active than sheetings, of which 
very large quantities were sold early in the week prior to 
the general advance. Sheetings have subsequently sold 
in good amounts at the higher prices, indicating that 
many buyers were uncovered against their needs, despite 
the active trading of the early part of the week. 

No change developed on carded broadcloths, with only 
moderate sales reported. The 100x60s sol dat 9c for 
spot and 87¢c for later shipment and the 80x60s were 
moved at 67<c for late shipment, with quick goods held 
at 7c. 


Heavy buying of narrow sheetings brought the aggre- 
gate for the market up to a very substantial volume, and 
advances in this division served only to.slow down buying 
to a moderate extent. There were large sales at the 
higher prices. 

Filling sateens continued in good demand, with the 
37%-inch styles generally not available for delivery be- 
fore the end of the year. There was additional good | 
business in part waste osnaburgs. Tobacco cloths were 
sold in substantial amounts at 37c a pound, and slight 
premiums were paid for quick deliveries of some styles. 


Reports in the rayon cloth division refer to the demand 
for yardage being in process of improvement. By the 
close of last week buyers who waited for additional price 
easing concluded they had reached the point where pre- 
caution against lower quotations had gone far enough. 

The outlook for the remainder of the year is consid- 
ered very good. Sales during recent weeks have placed 
many mills in a well sold position and a marked shortage 
has developed in some lines. It is the general belief here 
taat prices will soon show a further advance. 


Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s._.. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 
Brown shectings, standard 
15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s_.. 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


| 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The total volume of yarn business 
last week was very good. The market lacked large or- 
ders, but smaller orders came in very frequently. It is 
generally stated here that the market has now gotten into 
the hands of the spinners and that they are now in a posi- 
tion to control it. The stock situation continues very 
healthy from the spinners standpoint and deliveries are 
at a premium in a number of quarters. 

The demand covered a wide range of yarn construc- 
tions and consumers in practically all divisions were in 
the market. Sales of carded knitting yarns to underwear 
knitters showed a good increase during the week, but 
knitting yarns are not yet moving as well as weaving 
counts. 


Shipments of single combed have been running a bit 
larger than in two-ply, which represents a major swing 
upward in the production of yarns used by knitters over 
recent months. In former years the production of single 
combed was only about half that in two-ply, and early 
this year it was considerably larger in ply than single, 
but in the last month the picture changed and single is 
now in the lead. 


Combed producers as a rule are willing to sell further 
ahead than carded. ‘Some of the latter will not go be- 
yond one to three months ahead, but many combed yarn 
contracts have been placed for four to six months ahead. 

One of the heaviest buying movements in mercerized 
yarns in the last couple of years occurred in the last 
week, placing most processors in a comfortable position. 

Knitters placed contracts for mercerized running six 
months ahead, sellers reporting that this business went 
on the basis of 68c to 70c for 60s two-ply, which is un- 
changed. They predict with this influx of orders and 
with combed yarns strong it will be necessary to advance 
prices. 

Many mills are practically withdrawn from the market 
for any delivery, for their asking prices are fully Ic over 
the existing quotations and sometimes as much as 2c¢ 
more on carded descriptions. These constitute examples 
which give rise to the conclusion that firmer trading lev- 
els are looked for within a comparatively short time. 
Orders were on hand for mills willing to accept them. 


Southern Single Skeins 30s -36% 
2744-28 40s 42 - 
10s 21-28 408 ex 4) -42 
12s. 28 -28% 50s - 
l4s 2814-29 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
20s 30% -31 &s 2714-28 
26s 33-331 10s 28 28%, 
20s 3414-35 12s 28 - 29 
36s 38% -39 30 «C« 
41 - 20s 31 31% 
Southern Single Warps 
Os 2716-28 Tinged 
12s 28 -28% 4 ori 
168 29% and 4-ply 
20s 304% -3!1 White carpets As 
268 33-33% and 4-ply 
308 34% -35 
40s Part Waste insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Ss, 2-ply as 
arps Ss, 2. 3 and 4-ply - 20 
Rs ; 27%-28 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 2544-26 
10s 28-28% ‘14s, 2-ply 26-26% 
12a 2214.29 168, 2-ply -28 
168 30-30% 2-ply 29 -30 
20s 31-31% S-ply 
33-33% Southern Frame Cones 
26s 34 -34 Ss 26% -27 
30s 36 10s 
$9 1% -40 12s 28 -28% 
40s 43. « 14s 28%-29 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 16s 20 
8 7%-28 18s 29 44 - 30 
10s 208 30 -30% 
12s 6%-29 22s 31-31% 
l4s 9 -29% 24s 32 -32% 
16s 30 -_. 26s -33% 
20s 31 28s 
248 33 -33% 30s 3444-35 
34 40s 41 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.c. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request wil! tel! 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords | 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company : 


| Millbury, 


1°77 
Reg. U. 8. P.O | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— Mass. | 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


VARIOUS INDUSTRIES AND THE LARGEST Propuce Mar- 
KET IN THE SoutH, Norris Dam a Few Mites AWAy 
AND OTHER PuBLIC WorKS AND ATTRACTIONS, MAKE 
Tuts ONE OF THE LEADING SOUTHERN CITIES. 


There is an atmosphere of good will at Knoxville that 
makes a big impression on visitors. People put them- 
selves to any amount of trouble to answer questions, give 
directions, and offer assistance. For instance, a filling 
station manager on the outskirts of the city, finding that 
I was not familiar with the place, suggested that I leave 
my car in his care, and go sight-seeing by street car. Also 
invited me to leave the car with him at night if I should 
go to the Fair. I did so, and on my return found the car 
brushed up, tires checked, radiator filled and no charges. 

Knoxville people are so nice, and enjoy doing favors 
so much, that one gets bewildered that the favor was the 
other way! The business section is very congested. 
Streets narrow, but there are no “thirty minutes” parking 
places. One hour, anywhere, you can find a ‘stopping 
place. People jostle each other good naturedly and smile 
happily. 

At once place, Mrs. Bingham and | stopped for a cold 
drink, and got a tall ice tea glass of coca-cola for a nickle. 
Have priced things all over the South, and am bound to 
say that when it comes to dry goods, one can pay the 
sales tax in Charlotte, and get things as cheaper or cheap- 
er than in other States. When I make this assertion out- 
side of N. C., am told that I “just know where and how 
to shop advantageously” in my own home town. 

I suppose that everybody who visits Knoxville goes out 
to see the town of Norris and Norris Dam. A crowd of 
us, including Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Bingham, of the 
Brookside Mills, drove to the dam on Sunday afternoon. 
A lot has been accomplished since a year ago when I saw 
it the first time. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority (called T. V. A.) is 
working out a wonderful program for this section of the 
country, embracing land classification, improvement of 
agriculture, development of domestic industries, develop- 
ment of power resources, maximum flood control, pro- 
motion of reforestation and conservation and utilization 
of mineral and other natural products. 


THe TENNESSEE VALLEY Farr 


Never anywhere else have I seen anything to compare 
with the annual fair at Knoxville, and am glad that my 
work carries me there at the right time to attend it each 
year. Twice now, it has been my pleasure to visit the 


grand exhibits as a guest of Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Bing- 
ham, who always have tickets to everything worth seeing 
in the entire place. It would take up too much time and 
space to begin to tell about the amazing displays of every 
kind of work done on farms, and in the homes of the pro- 
gressive people in this section of the South. 


I could go on and on, enumerating attractions and 
things of interest in and about Knoxville, but must get 
back to 


BrooKsIDE MILLS 


Wellington Mills, Brookside Division, is the proper 
name. One of the nicest exhibits at the fair was from 
these mills, and was no doubt a revelation to even many 
of the citizens of Knoxville. Often one goes galavanting 
all over the country to “see the sights’ when even better 
and more attractive things are overlooked right at home. 

Brookside Mill, as most people call it, has its share of 


OVERSEERS AT BROOKSIDE MILLS 


Left to Right—David Beanland, Master Mechanic; B. 
W. Bingham, Overseer Carding; G. R. Goodwin, Over- 
seer Spinning; Albert Ashton, Overseer Weaving ; Claude 
R. Bolding, Designer, and G. W. Leister, Overseer Cloth 
Room. 


the courteous and friendly people. Mr. Arthur L. Emery, 
agent, was away at the time of my visit, much to my dis- 
appointment. But genial R. T. McWade, superintendent, 
was on the job and his office is a good place to rest. 

We have a nice bunch of subscribers at this place, 
taking in all the overseers and a lot of progressive second 
hands, section men, etc., in the card room where B. W. 
Bingham, a real live wire, is overseer. This is one group 
that reads and keeps posted. L. C. Dale, Geo. H. Mc- 
Nabb and J. P. Walker, second hands: J. B. Newcomb, 
Harrison Mayes, I. L. Ashe, J. M. Nichols, Flovd W. 
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Spears, 1. E. Dunlap, John L. Haynes and Elijah Foust, 
section men in various departments of the card room; 
Festus Turner, overseer combers; L .L. Yates, comber 
man: C. V. Burns, roving sizer; F .V. Birdwell, frame 
man; R. P. Crowder, head card grinder; L. 5. Petty, 
Fred C. Brewer, A. S. Capps, John L. Perry, Geo. W. 
Summey, Albert M. Spears, John E. Day, J. E. White 
and Harrison L. Capps are the progressive card grinders. 

G. R. Goodwin is overseer spinning; H. H. Hutchens 
is one of the second hands; we should have a lot more 
readers in the spinning and weave room. 


Probably we can introduce these overseers to our read- 
ers through pictures, if the cut has been made—which we 
have been waiting for. Anyway, they are a splendid, 
friendly bunch, but when it comes to 100 per cent co- 
operation, the card room help can be depended on, and 
Mr. Bingham is justly proud of them. So are we. 

Will tell you about the boys at Cherokee Spinning Mill 
next week—and, believe me, that is one delightful place 
to visit. 


HIGH SHOALS. N. C. 


Jackson Mitts No. 3 


This mill, recently purchased by the Jackson Mills 
Company, with Mr. Alfred Moore, of Wellford, S. C.., 
president and treasurer; C. L. Chandler, vice-president; 
S. E. Anderson, secretary and assistant treasurer, and S. 
R. Power, superintendent, has taken on new life and giv- 
ing employment to many happy operatives who have been 
without work for a long time. 


Machinery is being started up as fast as it can be 
made ready, and when everything gets straightened up 
this will be one of the nicest mills in this section of the 
State. 

Overseers on first shift are: L. H. Miller, carder; J. W. 
Starnes, spinner; A. Bellew, weaver; O. H. Dillard, cloth 
room; V. B. Lindsay, master mechanic; C, F. Kanipe, 
yard man. 

On second shift, J. W. Clark is carder; W. O. Long, 
spinner; C. H. Keener, weaver. 

Am hoping to visit this mill again when it gets going 
full capacity. 


PALMETTO, GA. 


PALMETTO CoTTon Mriits, Inc.—W. R. Thomason, 
Supt. 


That boy of mine—the one with the Charlie Chaplin 
mustache—has been beating my time and getting around 
to some of my favorite mills before I could reach them, 
and Palmetto is one of the places. But I slipped it over 
on him this time, and was glad to find that my friends 
had not forgotten me. 

Superintendent Thomason and all the overseers have 
been here since “before the war’—that is, the World 
War ,and Old Father Time seems to have passed them 
by when distributing gray hair and wrinkles. They all 
look young and happy. The mill runs right along, no 
trouble at all, and employees glad of the chance to make 
an honest living. 

W. F. Hutcherson, overseer carding, showed me his 
up-to-date picker room, which has three complete, one- 
' process pickers turning out perfect work. J. J. Jones is 
second hand in first shift carding, and R. W. Butler, fixer. 
On second shift, Ray Lassiter is carder and J. L. Web- 
Ster, card grinder. 
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J. E. Boynton, overseer spinning, has been on the job 
39 years. Helped to build and start the mill, if I re- 
member correctly. He was convalescing after a serious 
illness. Went out to his house to see him and he was 
looking fine. C. Harcourt is second hand on first shift 
spinning and W .C. Smith on second shift. | 


G. I. Rogers is overseer weaving, with Wyatt Rogers, 
second hand on first shift; C. E. Turner, weaver on sec- 
ond shift. Harvey Bowen, overseer the cloth room, with 
Lorenzo Bates, second hand. R. L. Bentley, master me- 
chanic, has been here 35 years and doesn’t look much 
older. 

W. R. Thomason, the jolly superintendent, has been 
here 23 years, has plenty of pep and can out walk the 
‘‘walkinest man there is.’ Many thanks to him and his 
splendid overseers for a pleasant visit. 


LUPTON CITY, TENN. 


Dixre MerRCERIZING Co. 


This mill is listed in Clark’s Directory as being in 
Chattanooga, with Superintendent W. N. Thomas in 
charge of spinning, and P. F. O'Neill in charge of mer- 
cerizing. The mercerizing plant is in Chattanooga, but 
the spinning plant is a few miles out, the postoffice being 
‘Lupton City.” 

If they keep on adding to this plant the next few years 
like they have the past few, they will probably reach 
Chattanooga suburbs. 

H. M. Miles is overseer carding; ©. O. Morgan, grad- 
uate of Ga. Tech, night carder; R. F. Gardner, overseer 
spinning, is a Carolina man, and one of our good friends. 
W. F. Ledbetter, second hand in No. 1 and No. 3; J. D. 
Miller, second han din No. 2 and No. 4, and one of the 
greatest singers in Tennessee. 


The ball team at this place won. the championship in 
the Industrial League. When these folks start out to 
win, they don’t fail. 

A bank has been organized here, and all the directors 
and officers are employees of the mill. They no longer 
need to borrow money from loan sharks who charge over- 
high interest. 

“Industrial Loan Bank” is the name of this organiza- 
tion, and 72 operatives have shares in it. Money is loan- 
ed at 6 per cent. 

This is a very attractive place, with everything mod- 
ern and conveniently located. There is always something 
new being added, and taken as a whole, with the pretty 
mill (which is 1,100 feet long), and remarkably clean, 
Lupton City is a delightful town. 

Was sorry to miss seeing the superintendent Mr. W. N. 
Thomas, who could not be located. 

}. L. Ledbetter, section man, and G. S. Bridges, over- 
hauler, are among our new subscribers here. 


EGAN, GA. 


Martet Corp. 

Hap hoped to find General Superintendent T. W. Had- 
die at this plant but he was busy at the Douglasville 
plant which was about to start up after quite a long rest.. 
However, Fred S. Rush, the genial young assistant super- 
intendent, gave me a cordial welcome and his subscrip- 
tion. 

V. A. Pharr is overseer carding and spinning; J. W. 
Ballentine, overseer weaving, and F. C. Simpson, master 
mechanic. | 


2 
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BARRETT 
Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1108 E. Trade Charlotte 


SEE 


_ JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CPARLOTTE, N. Cc. 
For Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


WOOL CO. 
Boston, Mess. 


253 Summer St. 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


| 82 WALL STREET 
YORK,NY. 


We are at all times 
IN THE MARKET 
for any quantity 
SCRAP IRON AND METAL 
Cash on delivery. Reference: Mr. 


A. G. Myers, Citizens National Bk. 
Bldg. 


WITTEN tRON & METAL CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 910 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this ue. 
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Jacobs, BE. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Johnson, Chas. 


Williams, I. B. & Sons 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


For Sale 


Two long chain Quilling Machines, 
Model F 1931. Made by Whitin 
Machine Works. 378 spindles—3” 
space. These machines have been 


used very little and are as good as 


new. Will sell machines and sup- 
plies at very attractive price. 
Write or phone Carter Mills, Lin- 


colnton, N. C 


Loom Fixers and 
Weavers Wanted 
opening for seve 
weavers experienced on ducks. 
Mariboro Cotton Mills 
McColl, S. C. 


Have 


ral loom fixers and 


75 College Men On Staff Of 


Rock Hill Finishing Co. 


Rock Hill, 


C—Records of the 


Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., 
show that on its payroll are no less 
than 75 college graduates. The plant 


is running three shifts. 


= 
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Classitied Department 


W AN TED—Position as master mechanic. 
Age 40; 16 years experience on steam 
and electric drive. lL Cc 8S. trained. 
Sober, able and capable. Address ‘‘Me- 
chanic,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Need Help? 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 


This Size Space $3.00 per | 
insertion | 


West Attacks Process Tax 


Martinsville, Va.—Robert R. West, 
president of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, of Danville and 
Schoolfield, speaking before the an- 
nual convention of the Virginia Man- 
ufacturers’ Association here, declarea 
the Federal processing tax is “‘extra- 
legal and vicious and provides the 
Administration with wide discretion 
to use Federal funds which constitu- 
tionally it has not the right to use.” 

Mr. West stated that the Danville 
textile corporation pays from $150,- 
000 to $175,000 a month to the Gov- 
ernment in processing taxes, and that 
it has, like many other industries, 
filed a suit to recover $3,460,000 so 
far paid out in the form of the new 
levy. 

Mr. West emphasized that the tax 
has inflicted monetary demands on 
the industry accompanied by a lifting 
of, the price of cotton goods to the 
consumer public. He predicted se- 
rious consequences if the system now 
before the courts is not declared un- 
constitutional. 

He admitted that it had been suc- 
cessful in increasing the purchasing 
power of the farmer, also that it has 
not resulted in the increasing of any 
imports of textiles from other coun- 
tries, because over and above the reg- 
ular import tariffs the processing tax 
is levied as a measure of protection 
to domestic manufacturers. He said 
that the mere fact that the processing 
tax has been beneficial is no issue at 
all when the legality of the act itself 
is in question. 

“It can readily be seen that the 
processing tax as applied,” he said, 
“is nothing other than a sales tax on 
the commodity. It amounts to ap- 
proximately 33 1-3 per cent of the 
value of the commodity and to 10-15 
per cent of the value of finished 
goods. The processing tax device 
momentarily conceals the nature of 
the tax by the fact that when the 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


manufacturer who is supposed to 
have unlimited resources is called 
upon for the primary payment he is 
forced to assume liability for the 
tax, profit or loss notwithstanding. 


‘The manufacturer is expected to 
pass the tax on in the form of -cor- 
respondingly higher prices for his 
product, but whether or not he does 
pass it on, or whether or not as a 
matter of practice he is able to pass 
it on, has no bearing at all on his 
liability to pay the tax.” 


Assessments Off 
On Cotton Mills 


Gaffney, S. C.—The total assessed 
valuation of cotton mills in Cherokee 
County, as fixed by the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission, dropped $163,- 
700 for this year as compared with 
last year. The total in 1934 was 
$2,338,000. This year it is $2,174,- 
000. 

The assessment list received by 
County Auditor Poole Harvey from 
the commission showed reductions 
granted seven mills while the valua- 
tion of one, the Gaffney Manufactur- 
ing Company, was increased $39,200 
over last year, The reductions for 
the seven mills totaled $202,900, 
making a net decrease of $163,700. 
No changes were made in the assess- 
ments of the Irene Finishing Works 
and Irene Mills, pending the out- 
come of sale proceedings now under 
way. 

A list of the mills showing the 1934 
assessment first, with the new assess- 
ment next, and the net change fol- 
lows: 

Alma, from $315,000 to $285,000; 
decrease $30,000. 

Broad River, from $133,700 to 
$120,000; decrease $13,700. 

Derry Damask, from $23,500 to 
$17,500; decrease $6,000. 
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Gaffney, from $739,600 to $778, 
800; increase $39,200. 

Hamrick, from $275,000 to $230,- 
000; decrease $45,000. 

Henrietta, from $245,000 to $225,- 
000; decrease $29,000. 7 

Irene Finishing, from $30,000 to 
$30,000; no change. 

Irene, from $83,000 to $83,000; no 
change. 

Limestone, from $275,000 to $225,- 
000; decrease $50,000. 

Musgrove, from $200,000 to $165,- 
000; decrease $35,000. 

Vogue, from $18,200 to $15,000; 
decrease $3,200. 

Auditor Harvey expects to have 
the assessment totals for real estate 
and personal property for this year 
in hand in a short time. 


Supreme Court To Review 
Prison Goods Sale Case 


Washington. —- Legislation passed 
by Congress to permit the States to 
bar prison-made goods of another 
State was assured Supreme Court 
consideration when the tribunal de- 
cided to review the conviction in 
Cleveland, Ohio, of Asa H. Whitfield, 
agent for the State of Alabama, on 
charges of selling shirts made in the 
Wetumpka, Ala., prison. 


The appeal represents a renewed 
effort by Alabama to maintain her 
$3,000,000 prison labor industry de- 
voted to growing potatoes and cotton, 
spnning textiles and manufacturing 
work clothing. The Southern State 
tried in 1932 to challenge the right of 
other States to bar or restrict the 
sale of her prison output. The Su- 
preme Court disposed of the case 
without passing directly on the issue. 


The present and previous lawsuit 
center their attack on validity of the 
Hawes-Cooper Act, passed early in 
the depression to help preserve pri- 
vate industry from the inroads of 
prison labor. 


New Xmas Portfolio 
By Hinde & Dauch 


“Xmas Merchandising Ideas’ is 
the title of a special Xmas portfolio 
produced by the Hinde & Dauch Pa- 
per Co., Sandusky, Ohio, which ef- 
fectively illustrates a group of mer- 
chandising suggestions — each one 
made of corrugated fibre board. 

Manufacturers of products selling 
through retail stores will find this 
folder especially interesting. A copy 
may be obtained by writing direct to 
the company, addressing your request 
to the attention of the advertising de- 
partment. 


» 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
ston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.., 


Sou. Agt.. L. 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 


Sou. Sales 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., Willlam Parker, Mer.; Chattanoo a, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg. K. P. Ribble, Mer. ; New Orleans, La. Canal Bank Bid 


Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Blectric Bid 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo.., Railway Exchange Bide... C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 


R. Hury, Mgr.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton 8St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Megr.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep... R. J Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. ©.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W., At- 


Southern 


lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.. Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga.. A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 


and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High 8t.. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 


Carolinas and Va., W. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Sou. Office, 31 W. 
J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg. 4? 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, Ss. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A Sin- 
leton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. rank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham. Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. ae 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. J 

CAMPBELL CO.., 
Sou. Reps., M. L. 
A. Stough, P. O. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


Pa. Sou. 
. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Kirby; P. O. Box 482. West Point. Ga.: Mike 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning. 


Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
oon. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greansboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8S. 


CLINTON CoO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byré Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring St., S.W., Bos 466, Luther Knowles, Jr:, Sou. Rep; 


Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston BDidg¢g., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.., 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Blide¢.. 
Salem, WN. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Batte Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C.. John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 5. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Salees a (Mili and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga., C. Stover, Mgr.; Corn ane Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg. Greensboro, N. C., . R. Joyner, Mer:.: Corn 
Products Sale o., Comer Blag., Ala.. L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


New York 
Winston- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces Mass 
Sou. Plast. Chartetta. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO, Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 


John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and arehouses, 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wak St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. !I., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.;: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bide., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Se Ss. C.;: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. J Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Prankiin’ Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. I. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, district sales 
manager, 302 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Chariotte, N. C. 

ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Eimira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1561, Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. & 

— SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Blac., Charlotte, 


8. C.; Chas. L. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.: Chariotte, N. C., BL. P. 
Coles, Megr.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mger.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 0. Me- 
Kinney, me ie Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. . Cox, Megr.;: Louisville, Ky... EB. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFariane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, : 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio Tex., I. Bo 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. saiert, | Mgr. 

Tex., F. Kaston, Megr.: Houston, Tex., ©. Bun er, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken = J. 


Sou. Reps., Frank Keener and Marle Mauldin, 187 Sprin 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODRICH COMPANY, B. 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta District Office: 
Atianta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
. W. C. Killick, 206-207 E. 7th St., 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Chamption, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.:; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.; W. Sanders, 209 Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1226-81 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Martetta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4& KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, 1 Pa 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8. lith St., St. Louis, 5 oe 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale ‘Ave.. Charlotte, WN. C.; Roger W. 
Allen. 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.: McGowtin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, Ss. Cc.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fila.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fila.; Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.;: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga. ; 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co.., ~~" 


F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Char- 
876 Nelson St., 8S. W. 


inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. P. B. 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 


lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co 
Dallas, Tex.;: Textile Mill Supply Co.., Charlotte, N. eith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.; Lewis Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 


ply Co 
Jackson, Tenn.; BB. D. Morton & Co., Loulsville, : 
Supply & Hdaéwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A 
McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep.. Geo. Batchelor, Phone 3- 2084. 
Greensboro, N.C 

HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway. New York Clty. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure, 8S. C.; Talley 


W. Piper, P. O. Box 5 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 

H 4 B AMERICAN 
Offices: 815 The 
Atianta, J. C 


34. Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 


MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou. 
Citizens and Southern National Bank wk 
Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bide., Chariotte, N. C 

J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel. Fred Dickinson. Jim Miller 

sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Speciality Co., P. O. tox 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt.. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. Ww. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Blgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide... Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.;: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide... Chariotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 46, 
Atianta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charies St.. New 
Orleans, La.;: B. BE. Dodd. 332 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St... Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reep., Jas. B. Taylor, P. O. Bor 604, Chariotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep... Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. ©. Sou. Reps... J 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Grifftn, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson. 920 Provident 
Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atianta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Cariand Co., Loutsville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. &., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Speciality Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bide., Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlineton, N. C. 


Sou. Reps.. 


Philadelphia, 


Sou. Reps.. Claude B. Tiler. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. 8S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 616 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St... Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Suartanburg, 8. C. 

LINK-.BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. L. H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, $18 Lexington Bide.. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., B. C. 
leans, 614 8S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Manrattan Rubber Mfg. Div.., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Longe-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noofin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Mitamt, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentucky—Ashiand. Ben Wit 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsville. 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T. S Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte. Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City, Bllizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: Hieh 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenofr. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington tron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullfvan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbla 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Sunpliv Co.: Johneon City. 


Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 


Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc Salesemen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Ants.. Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 


Nabers. 9519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
1318 Harding Place. hariotte. 


St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. C 
Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. J. Son Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 EF. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. c.: G. H. Smal. 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga Chattanooga. 


Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, C. Sou. 
Reps., L. BE. Taylor, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
8. C.;: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

NEUMANN 4 CO., R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
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8. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford. Mass Sou 
Plant. 213 W. Long St.. Gastonia. N. C. 

NORMA. HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS 4&4 SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR 4&4 MACHINE CO., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. 

PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453. Charlotte. N. C.; John P. 
Batson. P. O. Box 841. Greenville. 8. C. 

RHOADS 4&4 SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del: 


Atianta Store, 88 For- 


syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps.. J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 


Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4&4 HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Piaine, 1109 Independence Bidge., Chariotte. N. C 


ROBINSON 4&4 SON CO... WM. C., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Mer.. B. D. Heath Sou. 
Reps... Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, S. C.: C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 545, Greensboro, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St... 
Office and Repair Depot, Charioctte, N. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice 8St.. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, , 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney. 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston- Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.., 
Norfolk, Va.;: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S&S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
se Spartanburg. Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 

oston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.., 
Ave.. Chicago, Il Sou. Warehouses and Offices. 
N. C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935. 0. B. Shelton. 
lanta, Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E.. A. S. Stephens. 
Orleans, La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, 

SIPP.EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 


Rep... P. H. Del 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; 


Har- 
Mass. 
N.W.,. Atianta,. Ga. 


Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps. 


2600-2620 N. Western 
Greensboro, 
Repr.; At- 
Repr.: New 
Repr. 


Rep., Caro- 


inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 


1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.;: Terminal Storage Corp.. 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. I. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson. S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4 FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg.. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mer. 
Reps., Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, 8S. C.;: 8S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. Berry. At- 
lanta, Ga.: w. T. Osteen, Greenville, Cc. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. 
Sou. Rep., Horace BE. Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
otte, N 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. co., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville. 
Ss. Cc.. H. B Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidg.: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 286 Madison Ave.. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 


STERLING RING TRAVELER Co., 101 


Greensboro, N. C.: New South 


Sou 


New York City 
Ira L.. Griffin, Mer. 


Lindsey St... Fall 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. VW. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.., Spartan- 


burg, C.; Fred C. Shaefer. 
Dartmouth Ave., 


West Point. Ga.: 


A. E. Sortore, 27 
Avandale Estates, Ga 


Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 


Main St., Columbla, 8S. C.: Lewis M Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter. 5S. C.; R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343. Goldsboro. N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8. Boylan Ave.. Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis lL. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bide... W ilmingto n, N. C.. Baw in Boyette, Jr.. 
1818 Ewing St.. Charlotte. N. John G. Webb. Hillsboro. N. 
C.: §S. Donaldson Fortson. 648 Broad St.. Augusta. Ga.: The 
Taylor tron Works & Supply Co 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga.: 
D. BE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga.: John R. Hall. Jr.. 
Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service available 


through all of our representatives. 
STONE, CHAS. H., tnc., Stone Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL Charlotte. N. Cc. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. 
houses in all principal cities. 
low, W 4. Grose. 
Spartanburg, C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham. irl? Commercial National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


District Offices, Box 901, 

Bulk plants and ware- 
Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker 
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TEXTILE-F'NISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence. R. L 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. 
Paddy. Sec. and Treas 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Re 
'Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldg.; *Charlotte, N. C., States- 
vile Road, George Woolley, Jr.: Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 4156 Construction Bidg., 
Truson Steel Co.: *Houstonh. Tex., 731 Merchants & Mfrs. Bidg.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidg.;: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 686 Shrine Bidg.; New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.; *Nor- 
olk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Nat'l Bank Bidge., A. P. Long. ‘*Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


UU. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 


Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 10038, Norfolk, Va.: Bu'lington Paint 
Co., Inc.. Fourth and Broad Sts... Richmond, Va.: Inc.., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 65th St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1916 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.: Huntsville, Ala.;: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New Orleans, La.: 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co.. Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville. 8S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT. iInc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 


1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8. Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1... with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer.. 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK., Inc.. Charlotte. N. Cc. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville, Mazes. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.: 1317 Healev Bide... Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. harlotte Office: L D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville, Mass. 
Rep... W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Piace, Charlotte. 


Sparcanbure, C. J 


W. 


WILLIAMS & SONS. |. B., Dover. N. H. Sales Reps.. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blag.. Greenville, 8. C.: R. A. 
213 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 

Re 
Waites 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. 
46517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Brand. 


Bruning. 1202 W. Market St.. C.: 
Wood Supply Co.., 


The Cotton Tolerance Export Plan 
(Continued from Page 3) 


comparison with the tremendous results that can accrue— 

it is small also compared with the sum that was contem- 

plated as our due by those who originated this legislation. 
REALITIES AND 75 New PRovyects 

The immediate effect of the implementing of this law 
into practical reality will be that it will provide a means 
for the restoration to us of the upwards of 600 million 
vards of exports which we enjoyed in the 1929 period. It 
will enable the Administration to begin to deal in reali- 
ties. 

With unmatched earnestness and sincerity the Admin- 
istration has been seeking to promote recovery and pro- 
vide relief. I have had the privilege of working with 
WPA, and in common with thousands of good Americans 
sympathize with the trying, harrowing difficulties of the 
problem that confronts us. The committees in different 
sections of the country are at their wits’ end to find 
projects that can be carried through successfully. The 
program that we here outline will help solve this prob- 
lem. 


Here we have more than 75 projects of outstanding 
merit, rich in their prospect of promise and performance. 
I have here a list, prepared by the Department of Com- 
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merce, of more than 75 countries where our textile trade 
has dwindled to a vanishing point. In these countries 
we have lost in the 1929-1934 period more than 60 per 
cent of our textile exports. These countries represent 75 
new, sound projects that can furnish both re-employment 
and relief. Give us the equalization tolerance that we 
need to face our competitors and we can get these mar- 
kets back-—and then some. 


THe Ten PRINCIPLES OF FAITH 


In a word, here are the ten principles of faith of the 
Cotton Tolerance Plan: 


1. It will mean taking thousands of textile workers off 
relief, and putting them back at their jobs. 

2. It will mean sound, sensible re-employment on a 
steady, recurring basis, producing goods that are useful. 

3. It will segregate this production and keep it out of 
conflict with going domestic industry. 

4. It will mean the surest and safest method of dis- 
tributing American cotton throughout the world markets, 
and thwart the efforts of our competitors to divert the 
trend to inferior cotton grown in other countries. 

5. It will mean the restoration of confidence in textile 
institutions and cotton garment factories in more than 40 
States of the Union. 

6. It will provide a cure for the inferiority complex 
and defeatist attitude in our textile exports that like a 
creeping paralysis has threatened to destroy it. 

7. It will mean the building of an open highway for 
the distribution of American cotton products throughout 
the world. 

8. It will mean more than a breathing spell. It will 
be life insurance for the industry, and the government 
will enjoy the dividends. 

9. It will start a trend away from the “stop-gap” ex- 
pedients we have had to employ during the emergency 
period, and usher in a new era of constructive re-employ- 
ment that will be enthusiastically received by all Amer- 
ican business men. 

10. It will bring nation-wide confidence in the Admin- 
istration. 


Ir Can Now Be Done—ANbD We Witt Do It 


Thus, it can be done. These results are ahead of us 
if the Secretary of Agriculture will put into practice what 
Congress has declared in principle—a cotton goods export 
tolerance. We want to establish here our keen and abid- 
ing urge that American textile exports as an enterprise 
shall not die, and that the provision made by the Con- 
gress of the United States for bringing it back to life shall 
be made effective. As a united industry we declare that 
it would be a calamity to all of our institutions if this 
law, this co-operation vouchsafed us by the Congress were 
to die of neglect or indifference. 


We now most respectfully plead for the consideration 
that our export crisis warrants. Our case is clear. The 
facts are compelling. We appeal to our government to 
justify our faith, and help us meet our problem in the 
spirit of devotion and loyalty that we have always shown 
to the Administration. 


In the dark and dismal days when President Roosevelt 
took charge of our destiny, our industry was first and 
foremost in its devotion and self-sacrifice to the cause of 
recovery. We are quite consistent in now asking for an 
opportunity to be first to prove that sane, sound and 
steady re-employment in private industry can be ushered 
in, and maintained, through co-ordinating the intent of 
Congress with immediate action on the cotton tolerance 
from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

And ours will be the first industry to prove that “it 
can now be done.” 
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A Poor Year for 


Procrastinators 
Every year is “slim picking’ for 
people who Keep “putting-off’ un- 
til next week—next month—next year what they should 
NOW. 
If vou “‘just haven't got around to" sending for thos 
sample Victor Travelers, don't wait any longer Victor 
ravelers will put you a long step ahead in spinning effi- 
ency 
Remember it costs you nothing to try them Write 


20 Mathewson St. 


1738 Inverness Ave., 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. 1. 
FP. O. Box 1318 


N.E. 137 ~*~ Marietta St. 
Tel.—247 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Atianta, Ga 
Vernon 2330 
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LOOM PICKERS and ) 
LOOM HARNESSES 
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“What can 


we do 


RIGHT NOW 


to improve 


production ? 


The installation of new rings on frames where they are 
badly worn can be done immediately — and will improve 
production immediately. The result is usually a 10% to 
15% increase in speed, as well as a noticeably better 
quality of yarn. 

For immediate improvement instal| high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH rings, the kind that run smoothly 
from the first day. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 


Jwister Rinyp since 1873 
Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, 


ALBERT R. BREEN. 2659 


~ 


FINISH 


Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: Coyne Street, Chicage 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Grawam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning”’ 
By Gro. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, 


“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
Calculations” | 


By D. A. TomPpxkINns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen-_ | 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and | 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By C. Dopson, B.E. | 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 
By I. C. NoBie 
| 
| 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 


size. Price, 75c. 
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—THE PERFECT BELT FOR 


HIGH-SPEED TEXTILE DRIVES 


This photograph shows you why the 
Goodyear compass (Cord) Endless Belt 


struction that is PRACTICALLY STRETCHLESS! 
The cords are encased in a sturdy fabric 
envelope, double on pulley side, that 
takes the surface wear. No more flexible 
belt is made — even on high-speed, 
small pulley drives Compass often lasts 
up to 10 times longer than other belts. 
And every compass is individually 


belting expert advise you — write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California — or the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanicol Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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IN RUBBER 


JO ALISUSAINNA 
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— practically stretchiess 
stands alone on textile drives requiring | | 
even speed, even tension. it has no | - . 
splice! The load is carried by a layer | O U ’ | 
of heavy endless cords, spiralled con- v 
tinuously — a patented Goodyear con- | 
@ 
= 
: 
specified to your drive, in the correct | 
size and weight, by the G.T. M. — | 
Goodyear Technical Man — to insure | 
perfect performance. Let this practical | \ ee 
if 
| 
if 
| j \ | \ 
BELTS 
TA. 
PACKING 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF : 
GOODYEAR TIRES THE GREATEST NAME = a 
GO YEAR 
§ " 


